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IN LONDON. 
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N theory, at least, the English public greatly prefers 
sound beer and solid beef to dainty dishes and 
delicate wine. Its tastes are, or are supposed to be, 
rougher and altogether less refined than those of its 
nearest neighbours across the channel; and this differ- 
ence of taste shows itself not only in tangible matters 
of food and dress, but in questions of art, and more 
especially of dramatic art. We have heard until we are 
almost tired of hearing it, that a successful French play 
or performance must, to a certain extent, be brutalised 
before it can hope to win the suffrages of the mass of 
. British playgoers, just as it might be necessary to 
modify the fashions of airy Southern architecture in 
order to meet the exigencies of the colder, foggier 
climate of the north. Whatever truth there may be 
in the general position, it is certain that in dealing 
with La Cigale of MM. Meilhac and Halévy 
the English adapter and the representative of the 
chief réle have adopted this view of the require- 
ments of the occasion. Of the French comedy 
we had heard that its most reckless fun abounded in 
delicate touches, and that the impersonation of the 
heroine by Madame Chaumont was rendered in the 
highest degree sympathetic by flashes of the pathos to 
which true humour is so nearly allied. The story of the 
play was, we knew, based upon no very original 
dramatic foundations, as we are familiar, in novels 
and plays, with young ladies of noble birth, who 
are stolen by gipsies or strolling players, and then 
recovered by their relations. But the illustration of 
the character of a girl who has been brought up from a 
tender age as a wandering acrobat, and is suddenly 
Jaunched into civilised life, was said to be fresh and 
artistic, whilst there was a tender truth in the suggestion 
of her semi-savage devotion to her preserver. 

Nothing of this kind is achieved, or even attempted, 
at the Gaiety by the author of The Grasshopper, or 
by the actress to whom the portrayal of the Grass- 
hopper falls. Mr. Hollingshead has in this case done 
his own work of translation, and he explains that, save 
for the process of Anglicising the locale of the piece 
and for slight condensations and alterations, the plot 
and characters remain much the same as when first: in- 
vented by MM. Meilhac and Halévy. It may at once 
be noted that such changes as these tend to the simpli- 
fication of the superficial fun of the situations. The 
character of the acrobat’s protector becomes, after its 
arrangement for Mr. Terry, quite farcical in calibre, 
and the conclusion of the heroine’s love affair is shorn 
of all apparent sincerity. On the other hand, the 
dialogue is wittily written, especially in its attacks upon 
certain schools of eccentric painting; and there is 
throughout evinced a shrewd appreciat on of the points 
most likely to be satisfactorily made by the artists en- 
gaged; and most certain to become popular with their 
audience. The Grasshopper is in three acts, of which 
the first is employed in showing how Lady Ernestine 
Topsawyer, known as the Grasshopper in the troupe of 
the showman Gyngall, is rescued from her position there 
by Pygmalion Flippit, an artist of the future, who pays 





the forfeit needed to release the girl from her engage- 
ment. Miss Farren is sufficiently lively as the acrobat, 
whom she makes into a pert cockney ; but her burst of 
loving gratitude towards Flippit has a purely artificial 
ring, and lacks all suggestion of the illogical passion of 
the “child of nature.” Here, as in the act which 
follows, Miss Farren seems to miss an entire phase of 
the character through self-consciousness. The Lady 
Ernestine cannot completely forget her old habits, in- 
dulging in gymnastic and other exercises at the most 
inappropriate reasons, and before the most unsuitable 
people. She cannot for the life of her help doing. so.. 
When she sees a chair she longs to balance it on her 
head, and a ball of worsted exists for her only that it 
may be thrown up in the air and deftly caught again. 
But Ernestine should surely not be aware of the shocks 
which her conduct occasions to people of conventional 
manners and ideas; nor should she relish the dismay, 
caused by her singular behaviour. After the 
girl has had an interview with the young nobleman 
intended for her husband, and has, in her most off- 
hand manner, explained to him that she is not what she 
seems, she runs away from the threatened marriage, and 
rejoins the troupe of old Gyngall. All this time she 
is in love with Mr. Flippit, the artist, whom she 
expects—on the strength of a forecast made by playing 
cards—to fall in love with her. Mr. Flippit’s heart is 
now disengaged, as he has discovered that his fiancée, 
a Miss Adelina Gushington, is false to him, and is in 
love with his pupil, Adonis Stipple. Finally, Ernestine, 
alias the Grasshopper, visits Flippit in his studio, 
and literally wrings from that gentleman a proposal of 
marriage. The Earl of Bogland is disappointed at the 
loss of the heiress, whom he had intended for his 
daughter-in-law ; but all else ends happily if somewhat 
vaguely in a tableau, in which the acrobat takes a 
flying ‘“‘ header” through one of her future husband’s 
pictures, thus illustrating the happy manner in which 
their respective arts will go hand in hand. 

In The Grasshopper there are plenty of hearty 
laughs, due to the absurdity of the heroine’s sayings 
and doings; and Miss Farren, of course, gives full 
force to the romping inclinations of the unmanageable 
“ young lady,” whom Lady Buckram strives in vain to 
bring up in an orthodox fashion. Mr. Terry, too, 
though by no means happily placed as Flippit, arouses 
plenty of merriment after his usual method; Mr. 
Soutar is a capital showman, and Mr. Maclean is 
artistic ina small part. All the interest, however, is 
left to depend upon the Grasshopper and her repre- 
sentative ; and it is to be doubted whether this interest 
is sufficiently strong to supply a backbone to a slight 
piece which, in its original form, clearly owed its popu- 
larity to the art of Madame Chaumont at least as much 
as to that of MM. Meilhac and Halévy. 


The comic opera, at the Opera Comique, has attained 
a success which bids fair to last. Of its musical phase 
we have already treated at length, and it is to this 
phase that the success must have been due. The story 
is founded on one of Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s quaintest 
ideas, as elaborated in the Graphic’s Christmas Number 
last year. But the humour does not come out with 
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crispness and point, and there are passages which per- 
ceptibly drag. Hearty and spontaneous laughs are 
comparatively rare, and though the general impression 
produced is pleasing it is by no means strong. 

This result is probably due in great measure to the 
inadequancy with which the piece is played, so far as 
acting is concerned. Save by Messrs. Grossmith and 
Rutland Barrington in their respective réles, the spirit 
of The Sorcerer seems missed. Nothing could be more 
stupid than the Alexis of Mr. Bentham, whose singing is 
now reduced to a minimum, and who speaks the 
dialogue as if he did not understand it ; and Miss Alice 
May, though certainly not stupid, plays the heroine, 
Aline, after a fashion, so confident and bold that the 
incongruity of her advances towards Dr. Daly is lost 
sight of. Nordo Miss Giulia Warwick and Mr. Temple 
distinguish themselves greatly in intelligent perception 
of the drift of the situation in which they are concerned; 
and upon the whole, the by-play is decidedly weak. The 
artistic acting of the representation is decidedly the 
vicar of Mr. Barrington, a young actor who is evidently 
able to study character, and has the self-command 
needed to enable him to avoid the slightest hint of 
inconsistency in a part that might readily be exagger- 
ated so as to catch the laughter of the groundlings. As 
the sorcerer John Wellington Wells, Mr. Grossmith, 
junior, is the life and soul of the practical joke; and 
yet he makes his points in the quietest possible matter 
content to suggest the incongruity of the existence of 
an actual bagman “ travelling ” in penny curses, spells, 
and magic philtres. As Lady Sangazure, Mrs. Howard 
Paul unfortunately did not appear on the occasion of 
our visit, and her place was filled by a substitute of 
whom it is kindness to say nothing. 





IN THE PROVINCES. 


—=—0e=— 





N Saturday evening, Mr. Irving brought his second 
engagement at Manchester this year to a close. 
Throughout the week his Lesurques and Dubose were 
witnessed by large audiences, and the success of the 
performance admitted of no doubt. “The skill with 
which Mr. Irving identifies himself with both characters, 
and, while maintaining the idiosyncrasies of each, yet 
contrives to create a feeling of doubt and confusion in 
the minds of his audience similar to that which the real 
actors in the tragedy must have aroused in the minds 
of their contemporaries, is,” says the Manchester Guar- 
dian, “beyond all praise. Nor is there much less to 
admire and wonder at when we look at his rendering of 
each character separately and apart from this adventi- 
tious source of interest. As Lesurques Mr. Irving shows 
how strong he is in the region of melodrama; as 
Dubose, how powerful he is in the region of comedy. 
There are, indeed, visible in both parts, but especially 
in the former, traces of that mannerism, that affectation 
of gait and voice especially, which are at once so 
ludicrous, so obtrusive, and so annoying, that they 
mar the natural force and ruin the artistic effect of what 
is in other respects splendid acting; but, apart from 
this inseparable vice of his acting, his impersonation 
of the dual characters in this piece commands the 
highest praise. Rarely have we seen anything to equal 
in power and dignity the magnificent scene between 
Lesurques and his father, Jerome, at the end of the 
second act, when the old man, persuaded of his son’s 
guilt, urges him to save the honour of himself and. his 
family by committing suicide, and on his refusal even 
attempts to kill him with his own hands. Very fine, 
too, was the prison scene in the third act, where 
Lesurques bids farewell to his daughter in all the calm 
despair of a doomed but innocent man. There was 
a wealth of pathos in the few sentences in which he 
spoke of his wife’s death and blessed his child which 











left few tearless eyes among the audience. But un- 
questionably the part of Dubose was the greater success 
of the two, so original was it in conception, so power- 
ful and consistent in execution. Now and again there 
was a slight tendency to exaggeration, as, for instance, 
in the murder scene. But as a whole, Mr. Irving’s 
acting in this part was marked by a restraint which 
added verisimilitude to the character, and thus greatly 
enhanced both its artistic excellence and its dramatic 
interest and effect.” 

Mr. Phelps, last week, brought his engagement at 
Dublin toa close. Saunders’ News Letter, speaking 
of his Sir Pertinax, says “it has been very seldom 
in the history of the stage that so general and scathing 
a satire as this play of Macklin’s has been given to that 
world whose hypocrisy and interested views it so 
strongly attacks. Its author, at one period of his life 
a porter in Trinity College, Dublin, must have been a 
soured man, whose jaundiced views of life found utter- 
ance from the lips of his Sir Pertinax Mac-Sycophant. 
This is a character, whose every word is a jibe at some- 
thing passing for respectable in this world, and its 
force is trebled by the intensifying effect of a 
strong Scotch accent. That accent we must do 
Mr. Phelps the justice to say is not for an instant 
dropped. Never in the most commonplace sentence or 
order, never in his most polite attemps to play up to 
and ingratiate himself with old “ Lord Lumbercourt,” 
never in the fiercest outburst of his anger at the son’s 
disinclination to follow up the “ booing” principles 
which “ Sir Pertinax” implores him to adapt himself 
to, does Mr. Phelps lose his forcible Caledonian accent. 
It is worthy of remark, that there are only two people 
at present, on the stage who canthus identify themselves 
thoroughly with an intonation and pronunciation alien 
from the mother tongue. Mr. Phelps, we need hardly 
say, is one, and the other is Mr. Arthur Cecil, better 
known to the London than Dublin theatre-goers. For 
his benefit at Sheffield last week, Mr. Barry Sullivan 
played Richard III. He was repeatedly called before 
the curtain, the last scene fairly arousing even a Friday 
night audience —. generally very frigid and slow to 
move— to a pitch of enthusiasm. 


On Monday evening Mr. Irving commenced a brief 
engagement at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Birming- 
ham, as Hamlet. “This impersonation,” says the 
Daily Gazette, “has not only been the principal base 
of his celebrity as the greatest Shaksperean actor of 
the age, but has, in combination with other things, 
tended to give the stage what it urgently needed, a 
‘new departure.’ In the autumn of last year, when 
Hamlet was played by Mr. Irving in Birmingham for 
the first time, the principal features of it were fully 
dealt with in this paper in two articles. That circum- 
stance alone is the cause of the brevity of the present 
notice. Since then we, in common with the town, 
have had further opportunities of comparing it with 
what we prefer to designate the ordinary stage Hamlet, 
against which it stands out in bold and very gratifying 
relief. It is, as we have before remarked at some 
length, not only an able, defensible, and rational con- 
ception of Hamlet, but is in its details, great and small, 
pervaded by a harmony that renders it as a whole one of 
the finest pieces of genuine art that the most fastidious 
could desire. The genius of Mr. Irving is apparent, 
not only in the brilliant intellectual flashes that light 
up dim and uncertain passages in the career of the 
Danish prince, but also in the ‘infinite capacity for 


taking pains,’ a thousand light and exquisite 

touches resenting us with .a_ perfectly com- 
Te 8 : 

prehensible and a_ perfectly harmonious whole. 


Such a performance is not only eminently acceptable to 
the playgoer but is of infinite value to the student of 
Shakspere and of human nature. It is worth volumes 
of controversy, and we cannot better sum it up, seeing 
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it again after a long inferval, than by designating it in 
a double capacity of playgoer and critic, as artistically 
and intellectually the greatest impersonation of Shaks- 
perean character the modern stage has seen.” Last 
night Mr. Irving appeared as Richard III., to-night he 
repeats Hamlet, and on Friday and Saturday the piece 
will be the Lyons Mail. Miss Neilson is at the 
Theatre Royal, and the charm of her impersonation of 
Juliet was evidently felt and heartily recognised. 

Mr. Charles Mathews is playing at the Theatre Royal, 
Manchester this week, in A Game of Speculation. 
“The popularity of this piece,” says the Guardian, 
“is a standing proof of the long-suffering of the 
British public, for though each of the three acts con- 
tains some sparkling and witty dialogue, only the first 
has any pretence to be interesting, the last two being 
wearisome in theextreme. Even Mr. Mathews’s acting 
fails to inspire interest in the piece, though it doubtless 
would have more and better effect if the company that 
acts with him were more capable. The Vokes family 
appeared at the Prince’s last night in A Rough 
Diamond, and in their own laughable medley, The 
Belles of the Kitchen. Miss Helen Barry, with Led 
Astray, succeeds Miss Jenny Lee at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool. 

This week Mr. Barry Sullivan is at Preston, Miss 
Cavendish at Hull, Mr. Clayton at Hanley, Miss Wallis 
at York, Miss Rose Leclercq at Exeter, Mr. Forrester 
at Leeds, Mr. Pitts’ company at Middlesbrough, Mdlle. 
Beatrice at Lincoln, the Our Boys company at Hud- 
dersfield, the Craven-Robertson company at Newcastle. 

On Friday evening Miss Wallis took a benefit at the 
Princess’s Theatre, Edinburgh, when Zhe Lady of 
Lyons was produced. Miss Wallis’s performance of 
Pauline was unquestionably admirable; in the changes 
of feeling the character necessitates she displayed talent 
not frequently met with in the numerous exponents of 
this part. Her acting throughout was characterised by 
much beauty and earnestness. Mr. Edward Compton 
gave a truthful and powerful impersonation of Claude 
Melnotte. The School for Scandal was revived at 
the Royal, for the benefit of Miss Helen Barry, on 
Friday ; on Saturday Kast Lynne. 

At the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, on Monday, Miss 
Rose Bell, with a troupe of artistes who are for the 
most part new to us, commenced a six nights’ engage- 
ment. Pom, which was the chief attraction, was fairly 
received by a moderately filled house. On the same 
evening, at the Gaiety Theatre, in the same town, Mr. 
Charles Bernand produced his fourth pantomime. The 
house was crowded in all parts, and the Babes in the 
Wood proved a complete success. In respect of strength 
of company, it is, however, decidedly inferior to its pre- 
decessors; the loss of Miss Louisa Gordon Gourlay, 
who for the past three seasons has figured so prominently 
and pleasantly, being this season very severely felt. 
The scenery is excellent, the mounting good, and the 
acting brisk, and fully equal to the requirements. Mr. 
C. Groves being especially happy as the wicked uncle, 
who is represented as a prey to remorse and liver 
complaint. 





IN PARIS. 


—_+1oe—__— 


HE engagement of Signor Salvini, at the Théatre 
Italien, has proved as successful as was anticipated. 

The admiration excited by his Othello is deep and 
general, and his Hamlet, though not the Hamlet of 
Shakspere, is too artistic and picturesque an impersona~ 
tion to be seen without the liveliest pleasure. The 
success of his Othello has taken some by surprise, seeing 
that the Italian language is not well known in Paris, 
and that Othello, despite its interest and dramatic force, 
is not so well known in Paris as are Hamlet, Lear, and 
Macbeth. It seems to be forgotten, however, that the 











incidents of Shakspere’s tragedy are by no means new 
to the playgoer here. Voltaire’s pathetic Zaire, in 
which they are more or less followed, has deservedly 
taken a place amongst French classics, and one of the 
mest popular of Rossini’s operas is based upon the 
same story. Consequently, the meaning of each scene 
in which Signor Salvini appears is intelligible even to 
those who are unacquainted with Italian, and it may 
with justice be said of Signor Salvini’s action and facial 
expression, that they are almost independent of the 
aid of language. Among the critics there is 
scarcely a dissentient voice as to his merits. 
“* When, two years ago, we applauded M. Rossi,” says 
the France, “ many said to us, Ah, if you could but 
see Salvini!’ We have seen M. Salvini at last, and 
without seeking to draw a parallel where the means are 
insufficient for the purpose, we proclaim that M. Salvini 
is an admirable actor. There is nothing like charla- 
tanism in what he does. He sacrifices nothing to 
effect ; all is pure, correct, profound, and elevated.” 
The same paper, speaking of the last scene, says, 
‘* some persons are surprised that M. Salvini should not 
have played, like Rossi, with sauvagerie, and 
that in smothering Desdemona he should have mani- 
fested emotion. The text shows that this is 
in accordance with the intention of Shakspere.” 
“ Frédérick,” writes the critic of the Gazette de France, 
“would have played Othello, no doubt, as M. Rossi 
plays it ; Talma would have been like M. Salvini. M. 
Rossi is all movement and gesture; M. Salvini is con- 
centrated life. Two scenes in particular may be referred 
to as illustrations of this. The first is the defence 
Othello makes before the Senate. M. Salvini advances 
slowly and nobly, and, respecting the sorrow of Braban- 
tio, but confident in his own rights, tells the simple 
story of his love. He pleads his cause at a short 
distance from the Duke, without taking a step. His 
manner betokens the serenity of a proud consciousness. 
To create dramatic effect by such sobriety is a marvel 
we have not witnessed for many years. Men of thirty 
or forty years of age have never seen anything 
like it, and to them M. Salvini has been a_revela- 
tion. M. Rossi, though excellent in the part, plays 
this scene in a very different manner; he has actions to 
suit to his words, he moves to and fro. He wins over 
the judges as much by his esprit as by his heart. 
Smiles, irony, familiarity, and affected naiveté, are by 
turns called to his aid. He seems to be apprehensive 
as to the result of his pleading. The Othello of M. 
Salvini disdains such finesses, for the reason that with 
with him there is no room for fear. He is tranquilly 
confident as to his rights; he knows that he has em- 
ployed neither violence nor potions to win the affec- 
tions of Desdemona. He seems to say to the council— 
You have deemed me worthy to command your 
forces ; consequently, I am well worthy of the love of a 
patrician lady, and this love is at once my happiness 
and a testimony to the propriety of your choice. The 
scene in which Iago arouses his jealousy is also incom- 
parable. M. Rossi here traversed the stage, clutched 
the fauteuils, and otherwise betrayed great agitation. 
M. Salvini, on the other hand, is dignified as in the 
Senate scene. A movement of the head, a start, a 
steady look—these suffice to indicate the misery of the 
Moor, to indicate the approach of the tempest. Mean- 
while Iago proceeds; the poison passes entirely into the 
veins of his master. Then Othello rises, not with a 
spring, as does M. Rossi. No; he doubtless believes 
Iago, but will not let Iago see it. He rises because he 
is half-choked, and because he finds it necessary to walk. 
In silence, with his eyes on the floor, and his arms 
crossed, he twice crosses the apartment. This silent 
promenade is admirable from its truth. We tremble 
before this terrible calmness, more, perhaps, than at 
the moment when the Moor, losing all control of him- 
self, seizes Iago by the hair of his head and hurls him 
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to the ground, as though to crush him like a viper. In 
the last act M. Rossi was no longer the Othello of 
Venice; he was the Moor, with his savage instincts 
uppermost. M. Salvini, consistently with his view 
of the character, displays greater anguish than 
fury, and this anguish, perhaps, explains his final 
despair and suicide better than wild bitterness 


of spirit at having been deceived.” “ Between 
Salvini and Rossi,” says the Figaro, “ personal 
inspiration has produced essential difference in 


the conception of their art. The striking features of 
M. Salvini’s Othello are grandeur, tenwe, and depth. 
M. Rossi exhibits in the part an incomparable rage, an 
African sauvagerie, which overwhelms his audience 
with terror. M. Salvini is an actor of the highest 
merit, and most conspicuous envergure. He depicts 
the first faint flushings of the dawn of jealousy with a 
precision, an intensity of feeling, and a truth in matters 
of detail which could not be surpassed. The resistance 
to the first suspicions of Desdemona’s fidelity, the 
internal ravages produced by the moral poison adminis- 
tered with such infernal art by Iago, the struggle 
between confiding affection and the growing conviction 
that he has been dishonoured—all this is to be read 
in the manly face of M. Salvini as clearly as if he 
never opened his lips. Nothing more striking, more 
elevated, or more beautiful can be imagined. In the 
last act, that of the murder, M. Salvini did not pro- 
duce all the effect that was expected. Relying 
upon one of the principles of classical art—principles 
which can but rarely be applied to the interpretation 
of the Shaksperean drames, he is desirous of softening 
the impression of Othello’s crime, and to this end sheds 
tears over what is about to become Desdemona’s death- 
bed. This sentimentalism is scarcely consistent with 
the character of Othello. He is a savage who yields 
to the impulses of his African blood ; he loves, becomes 
jealous, and kills. If he were capable of being moved, 
he would forgive.” Scarcely less earnest were the 
praises showered upon Signor Salvini for his Hamlet. 
“ The Italian tragedian,” says M. Vita in the Figaro, 
“ possesses the high qualities without which the actor 
who ventures to play this colossal part must fail, miser- 
ably crushed under the weight of his temerity. I could 
not indicate the passages in which M. Salvini has best 
merited the rational admiration of connoisseurs, and the 
enthusiasm of the mass without going through the 
whole work. I confine myself, therefore, to pointing 
out, as a chef deuvre of execution, the terrible 


scene between Hamlet and his mother. The 
ghost enjoins him to show tenderness to the 
‘femme adultére et empoisonneuse, but the 


Prince seeing the Queen repairing slowly to the 
chamber in which Claudius is awaiting her, is unable 
to restrain himself, He assails her with frenzied and 
cutting raillery. He becomes coaxing and feline, 
salutes her with ironical respect, and, taking up a flam- 
beau, conducts her to the threshold of her apartment. 
Then, recovering his calmness, he goes to look at the 
body of Polonius, stretched on the ground behind the 
tapestry. To comprehend and embody the thought of 
the poet in this manner is to associate one’s self with 
his genius.” The performance was certainly fine, but 
whether Signor Salvini has succeeded in catching the 
spirit of the scene is a question on which some doubts 
may be entertained. 

The interest taken in Signor Salvini’s performances is 
so great that other novelties are comparatively neg- 
leeted ; but there was a good audience at the Théatre 
des Menus Plaisirs on Saturday night to witness the 
first representation of a révue spectacle by M. Clair- 
ville. This piece is in three acts and seventeen tableawa, 
and is entitled Les Menus Plaisirs de VAnnée. The 
Sun comes to the Earth, an orb with which he has 
hitherto been unacquainted, except at a distance. He 
is met at the end of his journey by Mars, who expects 












to surprise us by the news that he has a couple of 
satellites, and who is not a little annoyed to find that 
his secret has been discovered. The events of the year 
are then passed in review before them. There are no 
fewer than fifty personages in the piece, all effectively 
dressed. Madame Thérésa is at the head of the cast, 
and a rondeau which she sings in the second act is likely 
to become popular. Mdlle. Gabrielle~-Gauthier, Mdlle. 
Angéle, and Mdlle. Berthe Legrand also appear in the 
revue, the last-mentioned actress giving a rather skilful 
imitation of Madame Chaumont. 

The Ambigu Theatre has gained a decided success 
by the production of a new drama by MM. Dennery 
and Cormon, entitled Une Cause célébre. It is impos- 
posible to describe in the few lines at our disposal the 
story of this moving and cleverly-constructed drama, 
which is in every way worthy of the authors of Les 
Deux Orphelines. The plot turns upon the unjust 
conviction of an honest soldier for the murder of his 
wife, his little daughter being the innocent cause of his 
misfortune. The cast is very strong, comprising the 
names of M. Dumaine, Mdlle. Lina Munte, and Mdlle. 
Vannoy. The last-named lady created quite a sensa- 
tion by her striking performance. 








IN VIENNA. 


—~e1oo—— 


HE Burgtheater has gained a brilliant success with 

a spectacle cowpé, consisting of three new 
one-act comediettas, Die Verlassenen, by Herr 
Bauernfeld, Eine Kriegslist, by Herr Eduard Mautner, 
and Der Schimmel, by Herr Gustav von Moser. 
The three novelties were acted in a manner worthy 
of the old reputation of the Burgtheater, but 
the first alone deserves notice on account of its 
literary and dramatic merits. Die Verlassenen 
has a very slight plot, but it is a cheerful 
little piece, and is written in its veteran author’s best 
style, while the characters are sketched with masterly 
art. The “deserted” ladies, indicated in the title 
of the piece, are the Countess Paula, who is no longer 
youthful, and her friend, the Baroness Julie, a quite 
elderly maiden. Baron Felix, a blasé man of the world, 
who had formerly made love to Julie, now wishes to marry 
Paula, and the latter, though warned by Julie of the 
Baron’s untrustworthy character, encourages him, and 
is within a little of accepting him. She is prevented 
from doing so by the appearance of a rival, a Doctor 
Ginter, who has long been enthusiastically in love 
with her, and makes a passionate declaration. Giinter 
is a remarkably well-drawn character, whose warm, 
unconventional nature presents an effective contrast to 
that of the used-up Baron. He is an Orlando furioso 
in his love, and the scene in which he proposes to 
Paula is very comic in its wildness, without degene- 
rating into extravagance. Another good character is 
Herr von Schweizer, who eventually marries the 
Baroness Julie. He is an old bachelor, who has 
travelled much, and has become the intimate friend of 
all sorts of distinguished men, such as Victor Hugo, 
Gambetta, Garibaldi, &c., with allusions to whom he 
freely sprinkles his conversation. His illustrious friends 
were originally more numerous, but the authorities 
struck out his allusions to “my friend Gortschakoff,” 
“my friend Richard Wagner,” &c., for reasons which 
are not very intelligible. Herr Baumeister gave a very 
pleasing and comic sketch of this curious character. 
Herr Sonnenthall was the blasé Baron to the life, and 
the two ladies tound most efficient representatives in 
Frau Janisch and Frau Gabillon ; but the ablest imper- 
sonation in the unexceptionable cast was that of 
Giinter by Herr Hartmann, who was very fresh and un- 
conventional, and deserves praise for having kept 
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within bounds in a part presenting many temptations 
to extravagance. Other recent performances at this 
theatre call for no notice. To-morrow evening, 
German versions of two of Alfred de Musset’s comedies 
are to be played for the first time :—Man muss nichts 
verschworen (Il ne faut jurer de rien), by Frau Cili 
Lauser, and Eine Lauwne (Un Caprice), by Frau 
Gabillon. 

At the Stadttheater the most noteworthy of recent 
productions are German versions of two French plays. 
Marmorherzen, the Filles de Marbre of Messrs. 
Barriére and Thiboust, has now a favourable termina- 
tion, M. Barriére having shortly before his death re- 
written the last act, and changed the original tragic 
ending into a happy one. The lighter scenes were 
somewhat heavily played, but the more dramatic situa- 
tions produced considerable effect. Herr Tewele was 
in his element as Desgenais, and Frau Schonfeld 
played the part of Raphael’s mother with impressive 
earnestness. Herr Robert was an effective though 
rather too melancholy Raphael, and Fraulein Weisse 
was an intelligent Marco, but the sprightly Fraulein 
Schratt was quite out of place as the lachrymose Marie. 
The company of this theatre were seen to much less 
advantage in Frdulein von Seiglizre (M.. Jules 
Sandeau’s Mdlle. de la Seigliére). The title-réle, which 
is so gracefully represented at the Frangaise by Mdlle. 
Broisat, here falls to the lot of an actress not distin- 
guished by gracefulness. Herr Buckovics, an excellent 
low comedian, deprives the Marquis of all dignity, 
and all the other artists were more or less ill-placed, 
except Herr Lobe, who found a part suited to his talents 
in the advocate Destournelles. 

We find another adaptation from the French at the 
Carl Theater, where Messrs. Meilhac and Halévy’s 
D’Eté dela Saint Martin has been produced with much 
success under the title Im Spdtsommer. Fraulein 
Bredow made her débét at this house as the young 
wife who makes a conquest of her husband’s uncle ; she 
was much applauded, as was also Herr Knaack, who 
played the uncle. The same house has produced, with 
some success, a four-act drama by Herr Theodor Taube, 
entitled Die schiéne Helene. The heroine is not the 
Helen of Homer or Offenbach, but a little French 
fleuriste, whose brother is condemned to death for par- 
ticipation in the Commune, and who, having long 
concealed and protected him, at last procures his pardon. 
Of course Helen has a lover, and is united to him in 
the last act. Fraulein Gilbert played the title-rdle to 
the great satisfaction of the audience, though she was 
perhaps too uniformly passionate. 





IN ST. PETERSBURG. 





N spite of the war, the opera season is in full swing 
at St. Petersburg. Among the novelties of the 
present season is Signor Marchetti’s Ruy Blas, which 
was produced successfully in the presence of the com- 
poser. Mdlle. d’Angeri appeared as the Queen, and 
was much applauded. Her next part is to be Helene 
in the Vépres Siciliennes, now about to be produced 
for the first time in St. Petersburg. Madame Etekla 
Gerster, however, has been the brightest star of the 
season so far. Her Lucia was a triumphant success. 
French plays are one of the favourite amusements of 
the fashionable world of the Rnssian capital. The 


‘Théatre Michel is the scene of the French perform- 


ances, and though many of the artistes whose talents 
shed a lustre upon last season have departed to sunnier 
climes, the company now playing at this house is by 
no means incompetent. On the Ist inst., Messrs. 
Meilhac and Halévy’s well-known play, Froufrou, 
was revived on the occasion of the benefit of 
Mdme. Borelli-Delahaye, with such success that 





> 





it has since been repeated several times. The 
very name of the play sounds sadly in our 
ears, so strongly is it associated with memories 
of the genius of Desclée, on whose tomb are inscribed 
the words Pauvre Froufrou. The present representa- 
tive of the frail heroine is no Desclée, nor is she at all 
equal to Mdlle. Delaporte, whose impersonation of the 
character is familiar to Russian playgoers. The part is 
entrusted to Mdlle. Tholer, who, after spending two or 
three years as a pensionnaire at the Comédie Fran- 
gaise with little distinction, is now appealing in more 
ambitious parts to the less discriminating audiences of 
the north. Those of our readers who have seen the 
young lady at the leading Paris theatre will readily 
conceive how completely she is out of her element in 
the earlier scenes of the comedy, which call for a display 
of the thoughtless gaiety which led the young wife to 
destruction. She has none of the entrain, none of the 
spontaneous étourderie required in the character, and the 
volubility of utterance by which she seeks to give 
expression to the lighter characteristics of Froufow does 
not achieve the object aimed at, but merely serves to 
render her unintelligible to a large portion of her 
audience, to many of whom the French language is not 
very familiar. She is more successful in the sad closing 
scenes, but there, too, there is a lack of spontaneity, 
and her studied emotion fails to move. When Frou- 
fow was last performed here, the part of Valréas, the 
lover, was filled by M. Worms, who has now returned to 
Paris, and attained the pinnacle of fame by his magnifi- 
cent impersonation of Charles V. in M. Victor Hugo’s 
Hernani. He was less at home in the character of the 
light, seductive Valréas, and M. Andrieu, who now 
plays that character, is much more successful in the 
earlier part of the piece, and, though not equal 
to M. Worms in the later acts, is very effective 
throughout. With an excellent Louise (the serious 
sister) in Mdlle. Rhéa, and a clever representation of 
the roué father by M. Nertann, the piece proves inte- 
resting, in spite of the weak rendering of the title-réle. 
There has also been produced lately at this house a one- 
act piece, signed by three names, the best known of 
which is Labiche, and entitled Petits Moyens. It is a 
bright little piece, turning upon the little devices 
adopted by two ladies to keep their faithless husbands 
at home. The trifle was played with spirit, and was 
well received. 

Madme. Dica Petit, the well-known actress of the 
Porte Saint-Martin Theatre, has arrived in St. Peters- 
burg, and played with great success in the Femme de 
feu. A performance of L’Ami Fritz is soon to be 
given, and is looked forward to with much expecta- 
tion. 





IN MADRID. 


10 


N a recent note we expressed a hope that the gloom, 
which had for weeks overspread the theatrical 
world of Madrid, and deprived us of our occupation, 
was at length being dispelled. Our hope has been 
fulfilled. Post nubila, Phebus! After the disasters 
which cast a gloom over the beginning of the dramatic 
season in almost all the Madrid theatres, success has 
at last crowned the efforts of several of the leading 
houses. 

The Teatro Espaiiol has scored a success by the pro- 
duction of a new comedy in two acts and in verse, by 
Don Antonio Garcia Gutierrez, entitled Un cuento de 
ninos (A fairy tale). There is little novelty in the 
plot or the characters of the new piece; its merit lies 
in its construction, its style, and the beauty of its 
details. A brief account of the plot will suffice. Don 
Servando, a happy husband, on returning home one 
night, finds his wife speaking from the window to a 
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stranger, who, on his approach, suddenly takes flight, 
the wife also disappearing from the window. From 
that moment his domestic happiness is at an end; he 
loses all faith in the wife whom he had before re- 
garded as a model of conjugal virtue; he even doubts 
whether the son he had idolised is his own child. 
The wife soon afterwards dies, and Don Servando puts a 
black covering over her portrait to shut out the memory 
of his wrongs. His son, Miguel, grows up to man’s 
estate, and, being treated coldly by his father, seeks 
affection elsewhere. He falls in love with Cecilia, the 
daughter of an old friend of his father, and secretly 
marries her, knowing that her father, Don Esteban, 
would not give his consent as he has other views as to 
his daughter’s marriage. Don Esteban’s forgiveness 
will, however, be easily obtained, and the great anxiety 
of the young couple is to win over Don Servando. 
When we find Cecilia introducing herself in the capacity 
of a reader into the house of her father-in-law, we are 
reminded of the pretty French comedietta, L’Eté de 
la Saint Martin, but the Spanish dramatist treats the 
incident quite differently from MM. Meilhac and Halévy. 
Don Esteban, who has long shunned hisold friend’s house, 
at last comes and confesses that he was thestranger whose 
sudden flight on that fatal night has given rise to so much 
unhappiness, and that Don Servando’s wife had indig- 
nantly repelled his advances. This tardy confession 
turns the husband’s gloomy rancour into penitence for 
his injustice. Finding him in a melting mood, Cecilia 
reads a fairy tale to him, and takes an opportunity to 
disclose her marriage with Miguel. Don Servando, of 
course, forgives his son, and receives the young couple 
with open arms. This slight sketch of the plot gives 
no idea of the art with which the various incidents are 
introduced, the delicacy with which the principal 
scenes are treated, and the grace and vigour of the 
dialogue. The acting was good, especially that of 
Sefior Valero as Don Servando, and that of Sefiora 
Contreras, a rising young actress, as Cecilia. 

There has been produced at the Teatro de la 
Comedia, with considerable success, a new comedy in 
three acts and in verse, by Don Eusebio Blasco, 
entitled La Rosa Amarilla. There is a good deal 
of originality in its complicated intrigue. It abounds 
in surprises and in squé situations, and is written 
with great spirit, though it bears marks of hasty 
composition. The plot turns upon a certain rose 
which the valet of a marquis presents to the lady’s 
maid of the marchioness. The lady asks her maid for 
it, and gives it to one of her admirers, who in his turn 
presents it to a coquettish widow, and she gives it to 
the marquis. Each of the donors successively demands 
a return of the rose from the person to whom he or 
she had given it, and after a series of adventures, more 


_comic than natural, it returns to the hands of its 


original possessor. The comedy ends in the marriage 
of the valet and the lady’s maid; the widow also finds 
a husband, and the marquis repents of his marital 
infidelity. It was acted with great vivacity. Sefiora 
Lola Fernandez played the widow with much spirit, 
and Sefiora Ballesteros was a charming lady’s maid. 
Seftor Mario and Senor Aguirre were also in the cast. 

Sefior Gayarre having recovered from his serious 
illness, the Teatro Real has emerged from the cloud 
which obscured it during the greater part of last month. 
The popular tenor made his rentrée in La Sonnambula, 
with the success which invariably attends his efforts in 
the Spanish capital. Signora Rubini was a very satis- 
factory Amina. She has also been applauded in the 
title-role of Dinorah. 

At the Teatro de la Zarzuela, a Spanish version of 
La Marjolaine has been produced, under the title of 
Amapola. Seftor Pina Dominguez, in a praiseworthy 
desire to remove the gross indelicacies of the French 
libretto, has produced a rather insipid book, but 
M. Lecocq’s sparkling music sufficed to procure a 








favourable reception for the work. Seiiora Franco 
de Salas was a very lively representative of the virtuous 
heroine, and the singing was generally good. 








IN NEW YORK. 


oe 


HE mail which arrived the day before yesterday 
brought New York letters and papers to the 
30th ult. By that time it had become evident that 
A Hornet’s Nest—a full account of which appears in 
our last issue—would not take so high a place in Mr. 
Sothern’s repertory as The Prompter’s Box, for the 
reason that the character of Spoonbill, though well 
adapted to his talents, did not afford him so many 
opportunities as that of Fitzaltamont. As Evadne and 
Meg Merriles—the latter a part with which the name 
of Charlotte Cushman is directly associated—Miss 
Mary Anderson sensibly confirmed the favourable im- 
pression produced by her Juliet; but the most im- 
portant event we have to record, is the revival 
at the Broadway Theatre of Antony and Cleopatra, 
with Miss Rose Eytinge as the Egyptian Queen. 
The performance of this tragedy is a rare occurrence, 
even in London. To suit modern requirements it in- 
volves a large outlay on the part of the management, 
and it needs, above all things, a phenomenal actress to 
sustain the principal part. Miss Eytinge (the World 
as critic) is phenomenal, She is the rara avis whom 
to catch is to bring wealth or disaster to ber captor, 
according to the magnificence of the cage provided for 
her. Be Cleopatra ever so great, she, is nothing now-a- 
days without her regal surroundings and gaudy para~ 
phernalia. Given the phenomenal actress and the 
requisite tinsel—warriors and banners, eunuchs and 
dancing women—Antony and Cleopatra is a present- 
able tragedy, and will generally draw paying audiences, 
almost regardless of the merit of the rest of the speak- 
ing characters, Mare Antony excepted perhaps. This 
seems to have been the opinion of the management of 
the Broadway Theatre. If the large magnificence of 
Picou’s picture of Cleopatra’s barge was not realised, a 
fair effort was made in that direction. The audi- 
ence is made to feel that the Daughter of 
Ptolemy had a_ sublime contempt for parsi- 
mony, that her wealth was unlimited and _ her 
extravagance imperial. Her riotous feastings are not 
obtruded, but they are forcibly indicated by the grand 
Egyptian ballet—the “gaudy night” of Cleopatra’s 
birthday—the grandeur of which was bounded only by 
the limits of the stage. Miss Eytinge is one of the few 
women in the world who could dare to personate the 
model coquette of history. To satisfy the modern 
demand for perfection in histrionic art, the stage 
Cleopatra of to-day must be a living reproduction of 
Egypt’s great Queen. She must possess extraordinary 
personal beauty and unusual nobility of form, and 
she must be a tragic actress who is also, as a Shaks- 
perean reader, competent to portray the “infinite 
variety ” of the woman who loved and hated with 
equal vehemence; who had absolute sway over two 
fierce affections, and ruled two dominating wills ; who 
was weak enough to betray her coquetry, and strong 
enough to sacrifice everything for her love and am- 
bition ; and who was frivolous and womanish in her 
triumphs, brave and exalted in her defeat and death. 
Perhaps Miss Eytinge does not meet all the exac- 
tions of the part; but she has so many good qualifi- 
cations that her deficiencies may easily be overlooked. 
If she pitches her voice in too declamatory a 
tone, it is always modulated with exquisite art. In 
the tempest of passion she never rises to shrillness nor 
sinks to hoarseness; her voice remains sympathetic, 
clear, and warm in all circumstances. Her gestures, 
too, are full of queenly grace and dignity. The severest 
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Criticism, probably, that can be made upon her character- 
isation would be, that she is rather demure in her 
deportment for the feminine despot of heathen Egypt, 
and that she concedes too much to the modern Mrs. 
Grundy by dressing with unbecoming modesty. But 
even this criticism may be unjust; for is it not the 
triumph of histrionic art to indicate without the re- 
motest danger of offence that which is clearly intended 
but is not said? Mr. Warde’s Antony, despite his 
monotonous rise and fall at every sentence, was com- 
mendable, sometimes excellent, and Mr. Waldron’s 
Enobarbus was a carefully studied and well-acted part. 
The rest of the cast, not even excepting the important 
part of Cesar, deserve no special praise. 





EN PASSANT. 


04 


HE Ex-Queen of Spain went to the Thédtre du 
Chatelet on Saturday evening to .:e Rothomago. 


Mapame Parti is now at Venice. She will return to 
Milan next March to give ten representations of Aida, for 
which she is to receive £4,000. 


Mr. Irvine has received from one of the heads of 
Trinity College, Dublin, a bas-relief of Garrick, with this 
inscription :—* To Henry Irving, the Garrick of to-day, 
who has become great in an age when success is more 
difficult by reason of the riper judgment and culture of its 
men, this portrait of the Garrick of the past, whom he has 
rivalled, is given by his admirer, E. 8.—Dublin, Nov. 30, 
1877.” 

In celebration of the successful revival of his Hernani, 
M. Victor Hugo, on Sunday, gave a dinner at the Grand 
Hotel to the leading journalists of Paris, and to all the 
artistes who take part in the performance of Hernani. The 
poet proposed the health of his guests in a long speech, in 
the course of which, alluding to the acting of his play at 
the Frangais, he said :—‘ I will mention no name, for then 
I should have to name all. But (turning to Mdlle. Sarah 
Bernhardt) allow me, Madame, to make one exception, 
which your sex justifies, nay, commands. You have proved 
yourself, not only the rival, but the equal, of the three 
great actresses, Mdlle. Mars, Mdme. Dorval, and Mdme, 
Favart, who preceded you in the character of Dojia Sol. I 
go further. Having, alas! seen the performance of 1830, 
I have the right to say that you have surpassed and 
eclipsed Mdlle. Mars. This is glory ; you’ have crowned 
yourself queen ; you are twice a queen-—queen by beauty, 
and queen by talent. Ithank you.” And the poet stooped 
and kissed the actress’s hand, amidst loud applause. 


M. Victorien SARDOov will be received at the Académie 
on February 15th. 


Last Sunday afternoon, Signor Salvini, in compliance 
with an extensively-signed requisition from the masters and 
pupils of Parisian schools, gave a performance of Othello at 
the Salle Ventadour. 


Mop1.e. Bernuarpt, Madame Judic, Madame Chaumont, 
M. Dupuis, M. Pradeau, M. Porel, and other well-known 
Parisian actresses and actors will, according to the Journal 
de Monaco, take part in the casino theatricals there. 


Tue hundredth anniversary of the production of the first 
German version of Hamlet in Berlin will be commemorated 
by a special performance of the tragedy on the 17th inst, 
in that city. 

Signor Satvint was asked in Paris, last week, which 
character he liked the most. His reply was characteristic : 
“T love all my characters in an equal degree ; they have 





all been subjects of deep study to me, and each is sur- 
rounded with agreeable memories.” 

THe revival at the Comédie Frangaise of Hernani has 
proved so successful that the rehearsals of M. Augier’s 
piece have for the present been suspended. 


News has just been received that Winiche, the piece just 
read at the Théatre des Variétés, is rather “ naughty.” 
Mr. Wyndham, we hear, will leave for Paris by the first 
train on Sunday morning. 


Herr WAGNER said to a vibenune chorus which 
serenaded him with selections (with variation) from 
Tannhauser : “ You flatter me, gentlemen, by finding 
in my music more than I remember writing.” 


A pvuEL with swords took place near Marseilles on 
Monday week, between two journalists, M. Clovis Hugues 
of the Jewne République and M.°Dayrnes of the Aigle. 
The latter, who once officiated as dramatic critic, received a 
wound in the chest, and died in the carriage which was 
conveying him back to the city. 


Aw American journalist Las discovered that Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s original comedy How She Loves Him is a literal 
translation of an old French play, Les Médecins, These 
Frenchmen are most unkind to Dion, and generally antici- 
pate all his original ideas. 


Tue most scholarly of London theatrical managers was 
recently asked by a bric-d-brac hunter if he “went in for 
old Chelsea.” “No,” was the reply, “I prefer young 
Pimlico.” 

M. CasTELLAno has been condemned by the Correctionelle 
to pay 100f. and 1,200 damages to Choudens pere et fils, for 
having inserted in the Sept Chateuw du Diable two songs 
which belong, or are alleged to belong, to them. He will 
appeal against the decision. 

THERE are in Reynold’s Gallery of Illustration in Lime- 
street, Liverpool, admirable figures of Mr. Henry Irving 
and Mr. Barry Sullivan, the former in the character of 
Hamlet, the latter in that of Gloster. The other day, the 
Liverpool Albion states, Mr. Sullivan went to see himself, 
and pronounced, in his most stately style, a highly favour- 
able judgment on the “ counterfeit presentment.” He also 
inspected the representation of Mr. Irving, who stands con- 
temptuously with his back to Mr. Sullivan, who, not to be 
outdone in courtesy, looks over his shoulder towards Mr. 
Irving with a Sullivanic scowl. After gazing at his brother 
in art for a few minutes, “ the leading legitimate actor,” so 
it is reported, said that the modeller had made Mr. Irving 
too handsome. These, we believe, were his words :—“ Iff 
Misturr Urving wurr az hand-summ az thatt he would nott 
be carri-caatured so often !” 


One of the critics who made the most furious onslaught 
on Pink Dominos, and stated that it was a piece that 
no respectable man could possibly take his wife or his 
daughter to see, recently went to the management and 
asked for a box, as he wanted to bring his wife. Mr. 
Wyndham replied, that he would forward the box with 
pleasure, if the critic would give the management permission 
to publish the fact that he had brought his wife to see the 
piece. The critic has not yet replied. 

Cuar.tes Matuews, the elder, once indulged in his well- 
known taste for mimicry at the expense of Mr. Tattersall, 
during a sale of blood stock conducted by the latter. ‘The 
first lot, gentlemen,” said Mr. Tattersall, “is a bay filly by 
Smolensko,” &c. “The first lot, gentlemen,” echoed Mr. 
Mathews, in the same tone of voice, “is a bay filly by 
Smolensko.” The auctioneer looked somewhat annoyed, 
but proceeded: ‘What shall we say to begin with?” | 
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“What shall we say to begin with?” replied the echo. 
Still endeavouring to conceal his vexation, Mr. Tattersall 
iniquiringly called out, ‘One hundred guineas?” ‘One 
hundred guineas,” echoed Mathews. “Thank you, sir,” 
cried Mr. Tattersall, bringing down the hammer with a 
bang, “ the filly is yours !.” 

Lorp BroveHam always appeared in check trousers of 
the same pattern, and it was reported that the canny Henry 
having taken a fancy to the pattern in his youth, had 
purchased at a considerable reduction a quantity sufficient 
to last him to a considerable old age. When Mr. Hender- 
son assumed the management of the National Theatre in 
addition to the Criterion and the Folly, he laid in a vast 
stock of letter paper, with the names of three theatres 
impressed upon it. This is rather a white elephant just 
now, yet some relief might have been obtained by entering 
on a paper war with Mr. Labouchere. 


Tue story of the Woman of the People, the latest addition 
to Mdlle. Beatrice’s répertoire turns upon the sacrifice the 
woman has to make in surrendering her child to the charge 
of a foundling hospital, because of the neglect of her husband 
to provide for both. During a performance of the piece 
recently, one mother, who was very early moved into the 
melting mood, fairly broke down. Her husband, noticing 
that her emotion was attracting more attention than he 
cared for, gently reminded her it was “only a play.” 
Removing her handkerchief from her eyes, she looked at her 
husband very severely, and indignantly retorted :—“ You 
don’t know what it is, sir; you're not a mother. The hus- 
band collapsed. 

“Miss Nertson’s, benefit,” one says: 
I ask to what the phrase refers ; 


For, sure, when such an artist plays, 
The benefit is ours, not hers. 


Two writers (theatrical critics of course) were quarrelling. 
“ Your articles are the laughing-stock of the town.” ‘The 
time will come when yours will be.” “When?” ‘ When 
somebody reads them.” 

BELzoniI, many years ago, told this odd story of the 
Carnival at Lisbon. A mask in the merry crowd threw an 
orange at the carriage of the Turkish Ambassador, which 
struck him in the face, and that dignitary, after a slight 
delay, appeared before the Portuguese Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to complain of the indignity thus publicly offered 
him. “Oh!” said the Minister, “such is the custom of 
country on these occasions, and I hope your Excellency 
will pardon it.” ‘ Be it so,” answered the Turk, politely ; 
“but I was about to add, when you interrupted me, that I 
immediately drew my pistol and shot the fellow dead, for 
that is the custom of our country ; and I have no doubt, 
from the remark you have just made, that you will overlook 
1” 

Mark Twatx must look to his laurels. His powers of 
imagination are of a high order, and recently he has so 
intermingled truth and fiction in some of his stories that 
it is hard to tell where the one begins and the other 
ends. But a formidable rival has at last arisen in the 
person of the Tiflis (Armenian) Messenger, which, in a 
version of a Russian translation of his Roughing Jt, informs 
its readers that Mr. Twain is a widower, and that after 
editing the Galaxy Magazine he wrote up the steamboat 
interests of American inland navigation for the Atlantic 
Quarterly, published in Boston and New York. It then 
concludes as follows :— 

Mr. Twain entéred the Federal Congress as a Representa- 


tive from one of the Western States, after he had lost 
most of his property by investing in steamboats and mining 





stocks. One of his finest steamers blew up through the 
carelessness of a drunken engineer, while the mines, like 
most Western speculations, failed, principally for the want 
of drainage and proper machinery to extract the gold. 
Will “Mr. Twain” now write and tell us what he knows 
about the editor of the Tiflis Messenger ? 


Dip any one ever see a theatrical manager taking refresh- 
ment at the bar of his own theatre? About as often as 
you catch an apothecary taking surreptitious nips of his own 
boluses. The “ distilled damnation” that is retailed at 
these places must be manufactured on the premises, spirits 
called from the vasty deep of the mezzanine floor. Pink 
gin, rainbow whisky, treacle brandy, and gas-works cham- 
pagne may be excellent properties, and may be fair to gaze 
upon, but as drinks for human beings they are on a par 
with vitriol and aquafortis. Perhaps managers think that 
people who can stand the pieces they produce can stomach 
anything. 


Tue Hartford, Conn., police are having so much trouble 
from the dance-houses and variety theatres in that city, 
that the Chief purposes to secure the passage of a law by 
the Legislature, prohibiting the sale of liquor in any place 
of amusement 


Ir is the venerable Mr. Joseph Proctor himself, the last of 
the once numerous race of oyster tragedians, who emerges 
from the grim shades of the past with the Jibenainosay at 
Niblo’s, 

Tue Baroness of New York is the inauspicious title of 
a new poem by Mr. Joaquin Miller, just published. It is 
described as “ the longest and most ambitious work of this 
author, with a plot as intricate as the most passionate love 
tale, and the same lawless melody and breezy freshyess that 
distinguish the best works of the author of “ Songs of the 
Sierras.” 


Tue cry of Rome for operatic entertainments has at 
length been heard. At the beginning of last week the 
Argentina Theatre was opened by a very competent opera 
company who played the eternal Barbiere before a crowded 
audience. Signorina Donadio, whose triumphs at Florence 
have been mentioned in our columns, gained an immense 
success in the part of Rosina, which she is said to have 
played “with inimitable brio and grace, proving herself to 
be an actress and singer of the first rank.” 


Art the Valle Theatre, in Rome, a new dramatic poem, 
in six acts, by Signor Pietro Cossa, entitled Cleopatra, has 
been produced with considerable success, Signora Tessero 
plays the title-réle, and Signor Biagi is the Antony. Signor 
Cossa is the author of several historical dramas, the most 
successful of which were Messalina and Nerone. 


Tue new Court Theatre, in Dresden, is to be opened on 
the 2nd of February. The opening performance is to con- 
sist of Goethe’s Iphigenie in Tauris, preceded by a pro- 
logue in verse, written by Dr. Julius Pabst. 


HERR JUNKERMANN, whose brilliant impersonation of 
Onkel Briisig, in a comedy of that name, founded upon 
Fritz Reuter’s popular tale, Ut mine Stromtid, we noticed 
last summer, has again appeared at the Vienna Carl Theatre 
in the same part. He is to appear in three other pieces 
founded upon stories of Fritz Reuter’s. 


Earty in January the whole of Shakspere’s historical 
plays, from Richard II. to Richard IIT. inclusive, are to 
be played at the Vienna Burgtheater on consecutive even- 
ings. 

. Tat most prolific of operetta composers, Herr Adolph 
Miller, senior, has just produced at the Theater an der Wien 
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in Vienna, his six hundred and fifteenth work. It is in 
three acts, and is entitled Der galante Vicomte. The libretto 


is adapted from Bayard’s Vicomte de Létoriéres. Though 
deficient in originality, the new operetta was well received, 
the concerted pieces at the end of each act being especially 
applauded. 


SunDAY matinées are becoming as popular, and propor- 
tionately as numerous, in Vienna as in Paris. ‘l'here were 
performances on last Sunday afternoon at four of the 
theatres. 


THE prospectus of the opera season, which is shortly to 
begin at the Apollo Theatre in Rome, has just been issued. 
The principal operas to be produced are Signor Boito’s 
Mefistofele, Signor Verdi’s Forza del Destino, M. Massenet’s 
Roi de Lahore, and Herr Wagner’s Lohengrin. In 
February, Madame Patti and Signor Nicolini are to appear 
four times, in what operas is not announced. 


At the Manzoni Theatre in Milan, Signor Garzes played 
the other evening for his benefit, Z’Inglese Timido, an 
Italian version of the French piece, on which the well- 
known farce, Cool as a Cucumber, is founded. M. Sardou 
seems to be in great favour at this theatre. The three last 
evenings of last week were devoted to his works, A ndreina, 
Dora, and Rabagas being the plays selected. 


THE cynicism of the late M. Theodore Barrigre was 
not entirely genuine. One morning, while on his way 
to keep an appointment at the Théitre du Vaudeville, 
he saw a coffin brought out of a house in a poor neigh- 
bourhood, unattended by mourners. The body, in fact, was 
that of a poor and friendless old woman. Barritre took 
off his hat, followed the coffin to the church, joined in the 
religious service and followed as a mourner to the cemetery. 
He did not go to the Vaudeville that day. 


“ HeRo-worsHIP,” is the philosophical reflection of a 
brother journalist, ‘often manifests itself in peculiar ways.” 
Again and again Miss Jennie Lee’s crossing-sweepers’ 
broom has to be ‘re-twigged,’ so many of its twigs are 
taken by her admirers, who will cherish them until they 
blossom into relics. The requests, too, for bits of Jo’s 
shirt and trousers are so numerous that were they all com- 
plied with the little waif would have nothing to wear. 


In Macon (Ga.), a rather amusing incident happened 
when McCullough played Virginius, The play over, the 
whole audience remained in their seats, expecting some 
more. It became necessary for the stage-manager to go 
before the curtain and explain that Virginius being dead, 
Virginia dead, and the Decemvir dead, nothing more could 
be done that evening. The audience grumbled a good deal, 
but went away. 


A NON-ADMIRER of Lord Byron once remarked, in a con- 
temptuous tone, that “really Byron had Greece on the 
brain.” An ignoramus, who happened to hear the remark, 
immediately concluded that the poet was a hairdresser. 


Mr. Worsoys, the comedian, died on the Ist inst. He 
was the son of a chemist at Putney, made his first appear- 
ance on the stage in 1855, and since then had won no incon- 
siderable distinction as a stage humourist. He lies in Nor- 
wood Cemetery. 


A CERTAIN provincial manager occasionally finds it 
difficult to meet his “treasury.” He is, however, a man 
of resource. A facile writer, and able to command the 
services of the local Press, he invariably contrives, that on 
the Friday a magnificent notice of his theatre shall appear 
in which each individual. member of the company is 








enthusiastically praised. On Friday night, with a joyous 
countenance, he produces the paper, and congratulates his 
company. And then do their countenances become sorrow 
ful, they knowing full well that next day for them no 
ghost will walk. 


Mr. Ho.inesHean’s version of La Cigale will not, we 
hope, verify the scriptural adage, “And the grass-hopper 
shall be a burden, and shall fail.” 


THE Rochester Democrat observes that General Sher- 
man has greatly fallen into the habit lately of kissing girls. 
On a recent occasion he went behind the scenes at the Cali- 
fornia Theatre, San Francisco, and kissed Miss Alice Harri- 
son. It will be remembered that Mrs. Sherman condemns 
the round dance. There are worse things than the round 
dance, perhaps, 


THe death is announced at Catania of Signor Coppola 
composer. One of his works—Nina—has been given in 
London. 


M. Bertranp, of the Thédtre des Variétés, has been ill 
but is recovering. 


In a recent amateur performance of Hamlet, the 
“ glass of fashion and the mould of form” was played by a 
man of sixty, the representatives of the King and Queen 
being under age. 


Ir is a common complaint against our dramatic authors 
that, though they write dialogue excellently, they cannot 
construct. Surely it is the acting manager’s business to see 
that the piece is properly “ billed.” 

“‘Lucus a Non.” —An acting manager. 


An advertisement from a contemporary :—‘‘ Wanted for 
a Free and Easy, in the country, a man who can play the 
piano. Must not object to look after the cows. 


New version of an old saying, suggested by the recent 
death of an actor: Bar lounger—vita brevis. 


An actor’s business is an audience’s pleasure. 


THE jeunesse dorée who haunt the stalls now-a-days are 
all tooth-picks and—pumps. The pumps are dry ones, 
that is, there is nothing in them, and, pumps-like, they are 
easily ‘ taken off.” 

Mr. Horace Linearp is in good demand in New 
Zealand. During his tour in America he has been running 
down the stock companies of that colony. If “ Lingard 
round the cabin fire” is caught, he may expect Maori 
justice, administered with a Scotch thistle birch. 


A new paper, The Looking Glass, has been started in 
Manchester. Like most looking-glasses it is very likely to 
come to smash. We can see nothing in it, except a state- 
ment that Mr. Charles Pelly played Brown in Old Men 
and New Acres—a distorted reflection that might be ex- 
pected from such an inferior piece of furniture. We be- 
lieve the looking-glass is already cracked. 


Way isthe Aquarium like an insincerely grateful person ? 
Because it is full of “tanks” with nothing in them. Crede 
Byron ! 

Mr. Joun Crayton has presented the machinist of the 
Princess’s Theatre witha claret jug. This is as “sarkastic” 
as presenting a bald man with a set of hair-brushes. 


Mr. Ausery is writing a comedy in two acts for the 
Royalty Theatre. 


Tue English version of Dora, by Mr. Saville Rowe, and 
Bolton Rowe will be read to the company at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre this week. It bears the title of Black 
Mail. : 
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Miss Pautive Rita has been engaged by Mr. Mapleson 
for Her Majesty’s Theatre, and will open on the 26th inst., 
in Adolphe Adam’s Le Chalet-—The Swiss Cottage—which 
will also precede the Covent Garden pantomime. 


THE new musical absurdity by Messrs. Charles Wyndham 
and Arthur Matthison, to be produced at the Folly 
Theatre, on the 23rd instant, has not yet been named. 
The music has been provided by Mr. Ferdinand Waller- 
stein, so well known in connection with the Strand and 
St. James’s Theatres. 

Miss Marie Lirron’s engagement at the Prince of 
Wales's Theatre will expire at Christmas. 

Miss Racuet Sancer goes to the Strand Theatre at 
Christmas. 


THE old Vokes at home on Boxing Night. 


Ir is probable that the next novelty at the Royalty 
Theatre will be an operetta, Martial Law, by Mr. Hamilton 
Clarke. 


Tue Crystal Palace pantomime, by Messrs. Harris and 
Osman, is to be called the Sleeping Beauty. Some new 
scenic effects, never yet attempted in England, are promised. 
The original music is by Mr. Wallerstein. 


Tue purchase of the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, by 
the directors of the Queen’s Theatre, has resulted as such 
monoplies usually do. The terms for travelling companies 
have been already raised, considerably, at each theatre. 


THERE will be a performance on Saturday next in aid 
of the Royal General Theatrical Fund. 


THE pantomime at the Park Theatre is by Mr. Charles 
Milward, the famous sculptor. 

Art Easter a new extravaganza, by Messrs. Alfred 
Thompson and Alfred Cellier, will be produced at the 
Theatre Royal, Manchester. Mr. Thompson’s libretto will 
be somewhat after the fashion of the Sleeping Beauty. 


At a special general meeting of the proprietors of the 
Wolverhampton Theatre, held last week, it was resolved to 
sell the theatre forthwith and all its effects. A further 
meeting will be held to confirm the resolutions passed. 

M. Crartes Lecocg has completed a fresh opera- 
comique, Le Petit Duc, for the Paris Renaissance, MM. 
Meilhac and Halévy furnishing the “ book.” 

M. Gonpivet’s Grandes Demoiselles is to be revived at 
the Gymnase. 


Ber1102’s opera, Benvenuto Cellini, originally produced in 
French in Paris, and afterwards in Italian at Covent- 
garden Theatre, where the performance was very ill-treated 
by a cabal, will, the Atheneum says, be brought out in 
German at the Court Opera-house in Hanover, under the 
direction of Dr. Von Biilow. 

Mr. Byron's piece, The Hornet's Nest, has been a great 
failure in New York, and was withdrawn after eight nights. 
Mr. Sothern, in fact, was very much in The Hornet's Nest. 


Mr. Jonny Brovenam has been seriously ill, and a sub- 
scription benefit for him is being arranged. 








THE COE CASE AND ITS SIGNIFI- 
CATION. 





LTHOUGH a great deal of unpleasant feeling is 
sure to be excited, and a good many disagree- 
able disclosures are sure to be involved, in a case of the 
nature of “Coe versus Sothern,” we cannot profess 
to be wholly sorry that the affair has through the 





medium of the law courts become public. There is 
nothing which clears the air as does a thunderstorm ; 
and though the thunder may be painful to the nerves, 
and the lightning dangerous to individual lives, the 
storm generally does far more good than harm. 

It seems exceedingly probable that we have at present 
only seen the first indications of a great revolution in 
the practice hitherto adopted, and unavowedly recognised, 
with regard to the levying of commissions by servants 
or agents. Only the other day the commercial world 
was deeply agitated by a decision given by the 
Master of the Rolls concerning the legality of 
certain brokers’ charges, which practically amounted to 
a species of agent’s commission; and it was suggested 
by a leading journal, that if commercial trans- 
actions at large had to be brought into con- 
formity with Sir George Jessel’s definition of the law, 
on this subject, there would have to be a veritable 
revolution in various trade customs. The case of Coe 
against Sothern and Buckstone has, of course, so far 
as its details are concerned, very little in common with 
those other recent trials which have dealt with issues 
amounting to many thousands of pounds. From one 
point of view, it mattered very little whether Mr. Coe 
lost his position as stage manager at the Haymarket 
without compensation, or succeeded in making Messrs. 
Sothern and Buckstone pay over the nice little sum of 
£1,035 as damages for their off-hand dismissal of an 
old servant; it was difficult to sympathise heartily 
with either one side or the other. We venture to think, 
however, with Serjeant Ballantine, who argued ably, 
albeit unsuccessfully, for the defendants in the appeal 
last week, that “ though the sums received [by Mr, Coe 
as a share of actors’ commissions] were small, there 
is involved in them a great principle; ” and there can 
be little doubt that their lordships’ judgment was 
looked to with genuine anxiety. 

The judgment has now been given, and it leaves un- 
disturbed the jury’s verdict given some twelve months 
ago, which awarded the stage manager substantial 
damages for a dismissal held to be wrongful. Mr. Coe 
remains victor in the strife, and Messrs. Sothern and 
Buckstone have been pecuniarily punished for sum- 
marily laying down the law for themselves. As matters, 
therefore, at present stand, Mr. Sothern was not justi- 
fied in dismissing Mr. Coe, who had a three years’ 
engagement at £10 a week, even though it had come to 
his knowledge that Coe shared with Mr. Blackmore the 
commission on engagements made on behalf of Coe’s 
employers. It was in evidence that Coe had, with 
Blackmore, a regular theatrical agent, a formal agree- 
ment that the commission paid in the ordinary course 
of business by actors to agents should in certain cases 
be divided by the stage-manager who had Mr. Sothern’s 
authority to engage artists for the Haymarket Theatre. 
Plenty of these payments to Coe were proved, and 
Serjeant Parry, for the plaintiff, only ventured to contend 
that his client had taken the “regular commission,” 
that Blackmore paid it voluntarily, and that Mr. 
Sothern knew all about Coe’s custom in this 
matter long before the sudden dismissal was carried 
into effect. A hasty consideration of the result of the 
case might therefore lead to the assumption that a 
servant employed to engage other servants is justified 
in receiving “ tips” from people interested in procuring 
these other servants engagements. Mr. Sothern and 
Mr. Buckstone have to pay the round sum of £1,035 
for considering Mr. Coe’s receipt of commissions a 
breach of trust, and for acting upon this opinion ; hence 
Mr. Coe’s conduct may in some quarters be held to have 
been pronounced perfectly legitimate. 

As a matter of fact, however, the issue of the case 
proves nothing of the kind. The Lord Chief Baron 
expressly pointed out that he would pronounce no 
opinion upon the legality or otherwise of the 
practice in question, and Baron Pollock stated 
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that the subject was not one of pure law, 
but of degree, grounding his refusal of the rule 
mainly upon his belief that Mr. Sothern had 
not been ignorant of Mr. Coe’s practice. On this 
point the evidence was conflicting; but in an old letter 
from Mr. Sothern to Coe, which was put in, there occurs 
the following passage :—* All right about the agency. 
I'll throw all I can in your way, you may be sure; and 
to begin with, if you arrange anything satisfactorily 
about head property man and carpenter for Wallack, 
Pll tell him he must send you a commission.” Upon 
the whole the judges seem to have thought that Mr. 
Coe was made a scapegoat, that he did not practically 
do much harm to his employers by his method of 
negotiating engagements on their behalf, that his 
shared commission was not taken secretly, and that his 
habit was pretty well known to people in the pro- 
fession, and therefore to Messrs. Sothern and Buckstone. 
The practice itself evidently remains just as legal 
or illegal as it was before; nor can there be 
much doubt, that notwithstanding the verdict of the 
jury, and the refusal of the judges to grant a new trial, 
the custom stands virtually condemned. The most that 
is proved is, that Messrs. Sothern and Buckstone were 
in a position which prevented their punishing Mr. Coe 
so heavily as they attempted to punish him. Mr. 
Coe’s conduct is by no means shown to be blame- 
less. It is thoroughly clear that at any moment 
these managers had a perfect right to stop their 
stage manager from receiving pay from Mr. Black- 
more, on account of the engagements. for the Hay- 
market, made by Mr. Coe with their agent ; what they 
had no right to do was to dismiss him at a moment’s 
notice. 

Without any antipathy to Mr. Coe, who seems to 
have had no notion that he was acting against«the 
interests of his employers when he took Mr. Black- 
more’s money, and certainly without much sympathy 
for Mr. Sothern, we may yet regret that the ruling of 
the judges in this matter is likely to obscure the 
common-sense view of the question. These com- 
missions are obviously detrimental to professionals 
who have yet their way to make; and if it once came 
to be understood that stage managers profited, either 
directly or indirectly, by the selection of this or that 
artist for an engagement, the corruption would be dis- 
heartening to those disinclined to work through agents 
on the half-commission system. They would also be 
injurious to managers who, when they tell their stage 
manager or acting manager to effect certain engage- 
ments, presumably desire to get the best artists to be 
found, and not those who may chance to be on a certain 
agent’s books. Argument is, indeed, not needed to 
show that the system, whether openly admitted or prac- 
tised in an underhand manner, is as rotten when 
applied to the business of a theatre as it would be in 
any other business. It is against the interests alike of 
actor and of manager, that the stage manager should 
make a profit out of engagements effected through him 
for his employers; and it would be a distinct calamity 
if the result of “ Coe v. Sothern ” were held to encourage 
or to defend the practice. 








AT THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 


—+>¢—_— 


HERE are few more striking contrasts in this 

country’s metropolis than the busy hum proceeding 
from the broad thoroughfare separating Westminster 
Hospital from the Crimean Memorial, and the compara- 
tive stillness and old-fashioned decorum which prevails 
in Dean’s-yard. A pile of buildings alone protects the 
latter from the former, yet there is almost as much 
difference as between Fleet-street and the Cathedral 
Close at Canterbury. The flaunting Aquarium, the 
stuccoed Hotel, the ungainly Hospital, are centres of 





business and presumable industry, and the vicinity of 
the Law Courts and the Houses of Parliament suffi- 
ciently accounts for the roar of traffic and the ceaseless 
ebb and flow of active humanity. But pass underneath 
that handsome archway, and you breathe a stiller and 
a more refined air. The Abbey towers above you, 
the Norman arch on the left inspires you, and occa- 
sionally a stray football from the green discomforts you. 
Not fifty yards, however, from the latest effort of 
modern architecture, the Westminster Aquarium, stands 
St. Peter’s College, founded in the cause of learning 
by Queen Elizabeth, where every year is acted a Latin 
comedy by the scholars of that ancient and popular 
institution. 

Drive up to the Dean’s Archway, proceed down the 
southern side of the cloisters, treading lightly as you 
pass on the tombs of abbots and monks who have been 
sleeping underneath for seven hundred years, turn 
sharply to your right, and in a fewseconds you stand in 
Little Dean’s-yard. On your left hand are the school- 
gates, and opposite you, across the open racquet court, 
are the doors of St. Peter’s College, grim, dark, but 
not inhospitable, lying wide apart to receive the troop 
of guests. Up a winding flight of stone steps you are 
directed by a smart young Queen’s scholar, clad in 
regulation evening dress, and somewhat heavily decor- 
ated with a cloth gown, which reaches almost to his 
heels; up the stone steps until you arrive at the 
dormitory, where your invitation paper is scrutinised 
by another, and a taller Queen’s scholar, who admits 
you through a barrier into the long and lofty hall 
where forty young Westminster boys are accustomed to 
sleep. On each side of the narrow passage which leads 
to the theatre is a row of “cubicles,” hung with 
curtains, and below you stands a wooden erection, 
some thirty feet high, draped in baize, which is, in 
fact, the back of the auditorium. Passing through 
another barrier, where your invitation is again ex- 
amined, you are ushered to your seat, and at length 
begin to realise that you are present in the oldest, and 
not the least interesting, theatre in the Kingdom, 

Presumably you have arrived at the regulation hour. 
The house is rapidly filling, the masters of the school, 
wearing the insignia of their office are taking their 
seats on the left, and the guests who have been invited 
by them are taking possession of every available corner 
in “the master’s pit.” On the opposite side, close to 
the stage, at right angles, are three rows of seats, occu- 
pied by young men fresh from the Universities, Wool- 
wich, and Aldershot, “young old Westminsters” as 
they are called, who usually form the most enthusiastic, 
not to say the noisiest, portion of the audience. Ina 
line with the young old boys are ranged the ladies’ 
seats, to which the fair visitors are conducted by a 
number of Queen’s scholars, told off on duty as “ ladies 
men.” It is the privilege of these young gentlemen 
to attend to the wants of the ladies, to see that they 
are supplied with lists of the dramatis persone 
and printed arguments of the play in English, 
and to proffer ices and other cool and appro- 
priate refreshment between the acts. Behind the 
pit, or what would now be called the stalls, rise row 
upon row of seats filled with visitors, until at the sum- 
mit may be discerned a crowd of young boys, perched, 
sparrow-like, who form that ancient and necessary ad- 
junct to a Westminster play, the claque. To hasten 
the gods’ appreciation of Terence’s jokes, or to drown 
the nervousness of a young actor in tumultuous ap- 
plause, two Queen’s Scholars are stationed up aloft as 
“‘ god-keepers.” These gentlemen carry long canes, 
which are useful, first to indicate the moment when 
applause is appropriate, and, secondly, to rap the toes 
of those unlucky immortals who are either slow to ap- 
preciate the African’s humour, or niggardly of their 
applause thereat. But half-past seven has already 
sounded from Big-Ben, Mr, Dan Godfrey’s band strikes 
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up sweet music from behind the scenes, and a buzz of 
expectation may be heard from gods and pit. 
Presently a small Queen’s scholar rushes iuto the 
house, a signal is given, and the captain of the 
school, in court dress, leads the wife of the 
Head Master into the theatre. No sooner has the 
gracious lady taken her seat, than the band strikes up, 
** See the conquering hero comes,” and the Head Master 
looking, by-the-by, more like a learned minister of the 
Gospel, which he is, thana triumphant potentate, which 
he is not, makes his appearance with the Dean of 
Westminister, and all the peers and other celebrities, 
who have been bidden to the entertainment. The Dean 
takes the place of honour in the front row of stalls, 
the illustrious visitors are ushered into seats round and 
about him, whilst a number of old Westminsters, who 
follow in the wake, find what accommodation they can. 
The Head Master then touches a hand-bell, the music 
ceases, and the captain of the Queen’s scholars appears 
before the green curtain and delivers the prologue. 
This effusion is written in Latin iambics by the Head 
Master, and refers, in graceful and scholarly lines, to 
the old Westminsters who have died during the year. 
The prologue finished, a short interval occurs, and then 
the pretty drop curtain rises, and the familiar Athenian 
street scene is disclosed to view. 

The delivery and interpretation of the Roman dra- 
matist’s lines are always respectable at Westminster. 
The boys are regularly “ coached ” by masters who have 
more regard for tradition, perhaps, than appreciation of 
any original talent that may be possessed by the young 
histrions, and as every actor receives an equal amount 
of instruction, there is an ensemble in the representa- 
tion which does not often attach itself to amateur per- 
formances. To declare that young Westminsters of 
to-day carry the ancient Greek costume with dignity 
and ease, or deliver the Latin language with more than 
average grace of action, would be to praise them 
beyond their deserts; we may, however, assure our 
readers that whether Terence or Plautus be the author 
represented, a fair and scholarlike rendering may con- 
fidently be expected, and that attention to detail and 
loving appreciation of the more decorous portions of 
the author’s humour are conspicuously marked. 

But the curtain has fallen upon the first act. 
The young old Westminsters rise with alacrity, and 
push their way out of the theatre with vigour. Some 
gather in knots and renew old friendships in the 
passage between the cubicles, some smoke cigarettes 
in Little Dean’s Yard, and a few break the un- 
written law, and penetrate behind the scenes, to chat 
with the actors and quaff “sack-whey,” a mysterious 
and intoxicating beverage, composed of Heaven knows 
what, but only to be ventured on by the young, whose 
indiscretion is not to be checked by visions of impend- 
ing indigestion. A glance round the theatre between 
the acts will reveal the assiduous attentions of the 
“ ladies’ men” and the cordial meetings between 
old schoolfellows, who may have been separated by pro- 
fessional pursuits or geographical miles for twenty 
years. We know few more pleasant things in life 
than the hearty grip of the hand and the “ By 
jove, old man, how are you?” exchanged between 
a hirsute and sun-tanned colonel of hussars and 
a pale, but not less hearty, fellow of an Oxford 
college. Meetings of this nature make amends for 
years of absence, for although men rarely develop 
school-boy likings into life-long friendships, it is more 
than delightful to revive bygone scrapes and pleasures 
on the very scene of their action. But the play must 
proceed, and it does. The seniors, the divines from the 
country, applaud the somewhat clumsy puns of the 
deceased dramatist, the “ god-keepers” flourish their 
canes, and the “immortals,” mindful of their toes, 
applaud lustily ; “sack whey ” and more than doubtful 
sherry find their way as far as the “ god-keepers,” but 





no farther, and the canes flourish more than ever, and 
the applause is correspondingly tumultuous. But to 
the ladies’ very evident satisfaction, the end of the 
comedy is at hand; the two old men have made up 
their differences, the youngsters are presumably happy 
with the young mistresses whom the dramatic percep- 
tion of the author has kept zealously hidden from the 
audience, the slave has illustrated the inebriety of the 
ancients on the stage, and been fittingly punished off 
it, the last lines have been delivered, Plaudite is said 
with an appropriate bow, and the curtain falls. 

Another interval occurs before the epilogue is de- 
livered; “sack-whey,” cigarettes, conversation, ices, 
and flirtation under difficulties are indulged in ; and in 
about fifteen minutes the curtain rises for the last time. 
The epilogue is usually a rather ambitious attempt at 
decorous burlesque. It is written in Latin elegiacs, 
either by one of the masters or some old Westminster 
who has kept up his college facility in the construction 
of Latin verse. It deals with the general topics of the 
day, humorously caricatured, and is rendered by the 
different characters of the preceding comedy, who are, 
however, clad in modern dress. The witticisms are con- 
stantly greeted, and not seldom a round of applause 
is elicited where no joke is intended, but where the 
construction is simple; for, naturally enough, a man 
who has not read Latin for twenty years will be de- 
lighted to find that he can gain more than a glimpse of 
even a modern Latin author’s meaning. We remember 
on one occasion when Pamphilus, attired as a member 
of the Alpine, club declared that— 

“Me juvat Alpinis frangere colla jugis,” 
the subtle humour of the writer was appreciated far 
more than the learned gentleman anticipated. On 
another occasion Charinus, representing one of the 
jeunesse dorée of a period which will be remembered 
by the destruction of Hyde Park railings, observed, in 
the course of speech detailing his rough treatment by 
the mob— 
Meque, Cavendisse dulcissima on loquentem, 
Proturbavit humi plebs violenta, ferox. 
Postulat, ut liceat suffragia ferre viritim ; 
Questa, quod invideant hee sibi jura patres ! 
But the quaint phraseology of the author and the neat 
versification were scarcely applauded, and the humour 
of the writer was not appreciated until the epilogue 
appeared in full in the Times of the next day. 

The most characteristic episode in the Westminster 
play, however, is reserved for the last. The epilogue 
over, the old Westminster call for “cap.” Imme- 
diately the prompters come before the curtain, bearing 
as many college caps as they can conveniently carry, 
and hand them to the old boys in the audience. The 
caps circulate round the house, and are speedily lined 
with sovereigns, the old Westminsters taking care that 
none but old boys contribute. The money collected 
goes to defray the expenses of the performance, which 
are heavy, and the residue is divided amongst the 
actors. Thus, about half-past ten o’clock, the West- 
minster play is over, the audience disperses, and the 
boys go down stairs to supper. 








AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 


O* the 4th inst., the Bexley Heath Amateur Dramatic Club 

began their fourth season under very auspicious circum- 
stances with Mr. Tom Taylor's Clancarty. The difficulties of this 
play were exceedingly well met, and the acting calls for high 
commendation. Mr. Bond, as Clancarty, was particularly success- 
ful, his acting being far superior to what is looked for on amateur 
boards. He was ably supported by Miss King, whose Lady 
Clancarty was characterised by much earnestness and grace. 
The parts of King William, Scum Goodman, and Lord Neville 
were effectively sustained by Messrs. Hatfull, Webb, and Swann. 
In fact, the whole performance was very good, and reflected great 
credit on the club. 
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Bills of the Play. 


HE MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


This Evening. 
IL TROVATORE. 
Mdlle. Caroline Salla and Signor Celada 
(his first appearance). 

Thursday next, December 13 (last time), 
Faust; Mdlle. Marie Marimon and Signor 
Runcio. Friday next, Dec. 14, Der 
Freiscnt1z; Mdlle. Marie Roze’ and 
Signor Fancelli. Saturday next, Dec. 15, 
In Fxravuro Maatico; Mdlle. Alwina 
Valeria and Signor Del’ Puente. Monday, 
next, Dec. 17, Mantua; Mdlle. Marie 
Marimon. Tuesday next, Dec. 18 (benefit 
of Mr. Mapleson and last night of season), 
combined performance, including selections 
from Un Bato 1n Mascuera, Drnoran, 
Lrs Hueuenors, &c. 

The Opera commences at 7.30. 


HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 
At 7.30, 
BY THRE "SEA, 
At 8.15, 
ENGAGED. 

Messrs. Howe, F. Dewar, H. Kyrie, 
Crouch, Weathersby, Rivers, ‘and George 
peat ; Mesdames M. Terry, J. Stewart, 

a E. Thorne, J. Roselle, 

rris, Morelli, Harrison, &c. 











ROYAL ADELPHI THEATRE, 


At 7, 
THE DEAL BOATMAN. 
At 8.15, 
FORMOSA. 

Messrs. S. Emery, L. Lablache, J. G. 
Shore, H. Russell, Edward George, and H. 
Sinclair; Mesdames Leighton, Billington, 
Hudspeth, A. Murray, C. Jecks, E. 
Phillips, &c. 





Rorxat PRINCESS’ S THEATRE 


t 7, 
OUT 70 NURSE. 


Mr. Harry Jackson and Miss Fanny Leslie. 
At 7.45, 
JANE SHORE. 

Messrs. C. Warner, W. Rignold, Howard 
Russell, Stephens, Ford, Haynes, Bentley, 
Rogers, Thorne, &ce.; "Mesdames Alfred 
Mellon, R. Power, Misses Illington, Barry, 
Harvey, Redcliffe, Heath. 





RoOxvaL —, THEATRE. 


% 7, 
TIMOTHY TO “THE RESCUE. 
At 7.45 
FAMILY TIES. 
Messrs. Wigan, Cox, Marius, Grahame ; 
Mesdames M. Holme, L. Venne, Foster, &e. 


At 9.40, 
CHAMPAGNE: a Question of Phiz. 
Messrs. Cox, Marius, Penley, ce. ; 
Mesdames Clermont, Venne, Marie de 
Grey. 





AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. THorne. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 
At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
Bernard, C. W. Garthorne, David James; 
Mesdames Hollingshead, Kate Bishop, 
Cicely Richards, Sophie Larkin, &c. 





AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun HoLtuine@sHEAD. 
At 7.30, 
THE GRASSHOPPER. 

Miss Farren, West, Mrs. Leigh ; Messrs. 
Terry, Royce, Maclean, Soutar, Fawcett, 
Barnes. 

At 9.15, 
FAUST (Burlesque). 
Misses Farren, Rayne, West, Amalia; 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, Soutar, &c. 





OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Henry Nevitxe, Sole Lessee. 
At 7.30, 
A ROUGH DIAMOND 
At 8.30, 
HENRY DUNBAR. 
By Tom Taylor. 

Messrs. G. W. Anson, C. Harcourt, R. 
Pateman, T.G. Warren, Forbes Robertson, 
Bauer, and Henry Neville; Mesdames 
Gerard, Beaumont, Meyrick, and Bella 
Pateman. 


RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss Manriz 
WItTon (Mrs. Bancrort),. 





At &, 
AN UNEQUAL MATCH. 

Messrs. Arthur Cecil, Sugden, Kemble, 
Flockton, W. Younge, Teesdale, Deane, 
Newton, Stuart, Bancroft; Mesdames 
Litton, ore A. Wilton, Hertz, Lee, 
Bancroft. And 

TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 








()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 
Strand. 
Manager Mr. R. D’OytEy Carre. 


At 8, 
DORA’S DREAM. 
At 8.45, 
THE SORCERER. 

Messrs. G. Bentham, R. Temple, Rut- 
land, Barrington, Clifton, G. Grossmith, 
jun., &c.; Mesdames Alice May, Giulia 
Warwick, H. Everard, Howard Paul. 





G LOBE THEATRE, 
At 7, 
CRYPTOCONCHOIDSYPHONOSTOMATA, 


STOLEN. ‘KISSES, 
At 9.45, 
ISAAU OF YORK. 

Messrs. Ryder, F. H. Macklin, owe 
A. H. Warren, C. Collette, D’Arley, 
Bradbury, and E. Righton ; Mesdames 
C. Loseby, C. Lewis, Lucette, I. Clifton 
Hewitt, Rachel Sanger, and Emma Ritta’ 





(({RITERION THEATRE, 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 

THE PORTER'S KNOT. 


Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Tritton, Francis; — 


Mesdames M. Davis and Nelly Harris. 
At 8.45, 
THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, J. Clarke, 
Ashley, Harris, Standing ; Mesdames Fanny 
Josephs, Rose Saker, M. Davis, Eastlake, 
and Hilton. 





OLLY THEATRE, 
Charing Cross. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON, 
At 7.3 
UP biel RIVER. 


t 8, 
THE “CREOLE. 

Messrs. Howson, Thomas, Ashford, 
Bedford, &c.; Mesdames Violet Cameron, 
Kathleen Corri. At 9.15, 

SHOOTING STARS. 

Messrs. Howson, Ashord, Mitchell, 
Bedford, Power, &c.; Mesdames K. Mun- 
roe, V. Cameron, L. Beaumont, &c. 





OYAL COURT THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Harr. 
At 8.15, 
THE HOUSE OF DARNLEY. 
Messrs. C. Kelly, Titheradge, A. Bishop, 
R. Cathcart, Denison, and Hare; Mdlles. 
Ellen Terry, Amy Roselle, and B. Henri. 





ATIONAL STAN DARD 
THEATRE. 
Yroprietors and Managers, 

Messrs. Joun & Ricuarp Doverass. 

At 7, 
THE RIVALS. 

Messrs. Chippendale, Herbert, Everill, 
Mason, Clarke, Braid, Andrews, Rowland 
Buckstone, James, F. Webster, Fielder, 
and J. B. Buckstone ; Mesdames Chippen- 
dale, Caroline Hill, Bennett, French, Hayes, 
Sexby. Conclude with 

JOHN JONES. 





ECITATIONS BY 

Miss ELLA and Mr. FRANK 

DIETZ, 
At SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL, Finsbury, 
December 12th, 
And at LANGHAM HALL, 
Great Portland-street, 

Friday, December 14th, at 8 p.m. 

Tickets at the doors, or of Mr, Dretz, 
54, Denbigh-street, S.W. 
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Gary Basket, 


Iss NEILSON’S 
PROVINCIAL TOUR. 


BIRMINGHAM, THEATRE ROYAL 
(Return Visit), December 10th. 


Miss NeEtison is accompanied by 
Mr. H. B, Conway. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE, LONDON, 
Jan. 26th,.1878, as Vioia in Twelfth Night. 


Business communications te Mr. W: H. 
GRIFFITHS. 





Mss ADA SWANBOROUGH 
will return to town on 
_ Monday, December 3rd, 1877, 





MSS MARIE DE_ GREY. 
STRAND THEATRE. 


Address as above, or Mr. BLAcKMORE. 


R. HENRY IRVING. 
PRINCE OF WALES THEATRE, 
Birmingham. 


R. SOTHERN, 
PARK THEATRE, NEW YORK, 
As a “Crushed Tragedian.” 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 


Me: DION BOUCICAULT. 
Address— 


London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


ME: BARRY SULLIVAN’S 
Annual Tour of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 


THEATRE ROYAL, Preston, 
December 10th, 11th, and 12th. 


PRINCE'S THEATRE, Bradford, 
December 13th, 14th, and 15th. 


All the principal Cities of the Empire to 
follow. 


All dates are filled to the end of Tour, 
in May, 1878. 


Business Manager, T. S. Amory. 


R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 




















Bs ¢. bk FEOVEL E. 

Communications to be addressed 

GAIETY THEATRE, STRAND, 
London. 





R. CRESWICK, 


during his absense from England, 
desires that all letters for him, upon 
business or otherwise, may be addressed to 


60, Kellett-road, Brixton, 8.W. 


ME: 





EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 





. Aba & Lo 
THEATRE ROYAL, 
Manchester, Twelve Nights. 


M R. FARJEON 
IN AMERICA. 


During Mr. B. L. Farjeon’s Tour in 
America, it is requested that all Letters 
and Communications be addressed to Mr. 
B. L. Farszon, care of Messrs, Scribner 
& Co,, New York, 








Bs 00ks. 


oe 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §c. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by CoarLes Hinp- 
Ley, Editor of “ Tavern ‘Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


*¢ The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 
character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era, 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 


toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers, Clair- 


voyants, Optical Delusions, §c. 


The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** Our readers will see that the author has pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 

No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 

of amusement and information.””—Era. 


**He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully,”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys’ 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Hengler, 
Sangers, &c. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vyo. 

**A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 
** We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.” —Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, §c. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8vo. 

*‘Wehave to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and pleasant information. 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


** One of the most amusing books of the season,” 
—Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by Cuartes HInDLey. 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 

Mr, Hindley has brought together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 
well worth studying, giving, as many of them do, 
reliable illustrations of the manners and customs of 
different times in our gocialhistory.””—Public Opinion, 

* Is & most readable rolyme,”—Daily Telegraph, 





| Knightsbridge, 


' Miscellaneous. 





HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES 


MR. H. COMPTON, 
8, HANOVER ST., LONG AORE, W.C. 


Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, under present management, 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “ Charles I.,” “ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” “ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard III,” &c. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


MR. 





W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 


1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8Q., 
LONDON, W.C. 





A Weekly Newspaper for the West-End. 
PHE WEST LONDON 
EXPRESS. 

Conducted by Emiiy Fairurctt, 
Assisted by well-known literary, dramatic, 
and scientific critics. 

Published every Saturday. Price 1d. 
12 pages, crown folio, toned paper. 
VICTORIA PRESS, 


117, PRAED STREET, W. 





WARNING TO RECEIVERS 

OF STOLEN GOODS. 
Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
— they can certainly be restrained 
y injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, and given 
by me to him, shall allow “MASKS AND 
ACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the booty with the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale; and this Advertisement will be made 
part of my case on application to the Court. 

CHARLES READE. 
Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. 


“MNYHE SCUTTLED SHIP.” 

The Proprietor is open to treat 
with First-class Provincial Theatres for the 
above Drama, Music, Slotes, Working 
Boats, and other Properties; also the prin- 
cipal Scenes, including the Island Scene 
and the famous Ship Scene, with Collapsing 
Bulwarks, a new effect invented by Mr. H. 
Neville eg ae this Drama.—A pply 
CHARL DE, 2, Albert-terrace 
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THE THEATRE. 


[Deo 12, 1877, 








WRIGHT'S COAL-TAR SOAP. 


“ SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Antiseptic Detergent, Disinfectant. The most healthful, agreeable, and refreshing Toilet Soap in 
the World. By its daily use, freedom from infecti di is d; the complexion improved; pimples, 
\\ blotches, and rough removed, and the skin made clear, smooth, and lustrous. 
“In our hands it has proved most effective in skin diseases.”—The Luncet. ‘‘ Anonymous letters often resch 
my our office, praying for a remedy for offensive perspiration—here is one.”—Medical Times and Guzette, ‘“‘Itis 
5/ the only true antiseptic soap.”— British Medical Journal. 


In Tablets, 6d. and 1s. each. 


WRIGHT'S COAL-TAR PILL. 


“ PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 


._ Disinfecting, Purifying, Aperient, the only Pi!l extant possessing these threefold properties. A boon to every class. They act on the Stomach, the 
Liver, and the Ki = curing indigestion, jaundice, and all affections of these important organs. ey promote the Appetite, strengthen the Digestion, sweeten the 
Breath, andare an effectaal remedy for those painful affections, Hemorrhoides (Piles). 


Boxes, 13d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Norz.—Wright’s Specialities of Coal-Tar may be obtained of any Chemist in the Civilised World, 


W. V. WRIGHT &% CO., SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 


Purchasers should observe that each Tablet of the GENUINE COAL-TAR SOAP is impressed with the words ‘SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Norz.—All trade Marks are registered under the New Act, and Imitations, whether Colourable or otherwise, will be proceeded against forthwith. 


‘BRIE F- 






































RIEF. The Cream of the Press. RIEF. RIEF. A Paper for the Bus d the Idle. RIEF. 
B For One Penny. B B , For One bong B 
— The best Family Paper. | eee _ Gives all Shades of Opinion. _. 

For One Penny. For One Penny. 
RIEF. The best Paper for the Country, RIEF. RIEF. Everybody’s Paper. RIEF. 
y y P' 
; For One Penny. For One Penny. 
| i The best Paper for Abroad. | aoe = To be had of all Newsvendors. |: wae 
For One Penny. For One Penny. 

RIEF. The Best Paper for Travellers, RIEF. RIEF. The Cheapest Paper Published. RIEF. 

B For One Penny. B B , 4 B 








OFFICE 81, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


The Economy of Nature provides a Remedy for every Complaint.”’—Shakspere. 
THE ONLY EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR 


RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, 


AND ? 


LUMBAGO, 












Sold by all 
Chemists and Wholesale 
Agents, in Bottles, 1s. 13d., 2s. Qd., 
4s. 6d., and 11s. 

Devor :—CUSTOM HOUSE CHAMBERS, LOWER THAMES STREET. 


SPARKLING SAUMUR (CHAMPAGNE),| MR. R. D'OYLEY CARTE, 
F. T. DENYER & CO., 95, REGENT STREET, W. | MUS/CAL AND THEATRICAL AGEN). 











ee a: NOTICE OF REMOVAL 
PINK pee wery choice Old ........c.eceeecereeeee i: ae 27/- Mr, CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 
November, 1877. Seen cate 11, BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND, 





Where he will receive clients as usual for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c. 


On THURSDAY the Office will be closed. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For December, price 2s. 6d., contains 
Hydrophobia and Rabies. By Sir Thomas Watson, Bart. : 
aay as to the Reform of the Criminal Law. By Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen. 
Wenenaimniens and the Church Congress. By Rev. A. K. Cherrill, M.A. 
Round the World in the “‘Sunbeam.” Part IV.: Through the Straits of 


By ADOLFO FERRARI. 
Magellan (with a Map). By Thomas Brassey, M.P. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
pam 4 Telegrams. By Sir Julius Vogel. : 


South Slavonians and Rajpoots. By Sir Henry Sumner Maine. Price 12s. 
Amusements of the English People. By Godfrey Turner. LONDON : 


r Fallacies about Turks, Bulgarians, and Russians. By Rev. 
Bome Malcolm MeColl. spon 7 DUNCAN, DAVISON, & CO.,.244, REGENT STREET, W 
A Guide to English Literature. By Matthew Arnold. “The remarkable qualities of this book are the author's freedom from conver- 
Egypt and the Khedive, By Edward Dicey. tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
The Poor of India, By Charles Grant. Recent Science. soundness of his precepts; his work bas consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.” —Daily News. 


HENRY 8. KING & Co., London. ) 














tie ©, W. H. WYMAN, at Printing Off ff Wyman & Sons, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Linooln’s-inn Fields, Wi0,, aud Published 
ee ee at the Odie of faa Tanatan8, Great Quesa-sizect, Loudon, —Wapmasaaz, December 12, 1677, ’ . 












































